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IS ON th MASTERWORKS 


Lorvedin 


Symphony No. 2 in B Minor 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Set M-MM-528 « $4.50 
Polovtsienne Dances from “Prince Igor” 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the Leeds Festival Choir 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Set X-MX-54 « $2.50 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


Scheherazade, Op. 35 
Artur Rodzinski conducting The Cleveland Orchestra 
Set M-MM-398 « $5.50 
Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 
John Barbirolli conducting the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
Set X-MX-185 « $2.50 


AM lousse 2 gohy 


Boris Godounov—Symphonic Synthesis (arr. Stokowski) 
Leopold Stokowski conducting the All-American Orchestra 
Set M-MM-516 « $3.50 
Pictures At An Exhibition (arr. Stokowski) 
Leopold Stokowski conducting the All-American Orchestra 
Set M-MM-511 « $4.50 


All prices shown are exclusive of taxes 
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Editorial Notes 


The title of last month’s Editorial Notes 
was intended to be They Made Record 
History. Originally set in all capital let- 
ters, it was reset in upper and lower case; 
during this process the mistake was made 
by the printer or rather one of his stran- 
gely imaginative assistants. Thank good- 
ness for those friendly readers who have 
a sense of humor; the comment we en- 
joyed most was the one that asked, “Are 
you going surrealist?” 

Inquiries for binders make it necessary 
for us to state here that these can no 
longer be had, since we cannot obtain the 
metal necessary for the backs. Local bin- 
deries can bind your copies for you; the 
cost will depend upon the quality of the 
binding you want. It does not pay to send 
copies to us to bind, as this entails extra 
expense to you. 

An index to Volume IX is being prep- 
ared; it will be published at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Apparently we in this country are not 
the only ones getting records of uncer- 
tain surface qualities. A reader (E. J. 
Thrasher) from the Union of South Africa 
writes: “The latest in record news here 
is that South Africa. is receiving ‘dum- 
dum’ recordings, i.e. pressings made in In- 
dia. The buyer must beware because they 
are of uncertain quality. Moreover, the sup- 
ply is limited; you're lucky if you find what 


you want when you want it. The price has 
risen to 10/6d. ($2.10) per celebrity 12- 
inch disc.” Similar complaints, of course, 
have been voiced about records in this 
country; we were almost tempted to sub- 
stitute Indiana for India. 


Regarding the physical quality of re- 
cords, let us quote what one independent 
record manufacturer told us this past 
month: “We can no longer complain about 
record surfaces to the factories; if we do, 
our orders are held up indefinitely. We 
take what we get and like it. Undeniably, 
a master is used longer than it should be, 
with resulting bad effects in the repro- 
duction, but this is not something that is 
due entirely to these times. Examination 
for worn masters has not been carried on 
as it should be for a number of years. 
The fact that some records are better than 
others as regards surfaces opens up many 
conjectures, but our guess as to why this 
phenomenon exists would probably be dif- 
ferent from someone else’s. It may be so 
that some people hesitate to buy records 
today, but the fact remains that all the 
record companies are finding a marke: for 
everything they can bring out in these 
times: To expect the best in times that 
are far from the best is but one way of 
deluding ourselves that we are not in a 
war. Compromises have to made all along 
the line.” 
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Our valued South African correspond- 
ent goes on to say: “I note with interest 
in The Gramophone as well as the AML 
that English Decca is issuing pressings of 
records made in Russia. Through having 
been stationed in Moscow in 1938 I was 
able to secure the original Soviet pres- 
sings of the Prince Igor records. Some of 
them I lost when war broke out, but I 
did manage to get home a complete re- 
cording of the second act of Igor, as well 
as an almost complete recording of Eugene 
Onegin. As recordings, they do not amount 
to very much, the surfaces being extreme- 
ly rough, but they are rather unusual 
souvenirs. While in Russia I also obtained 
discs of such items as arias from Tchai- 
kovsky’s lolanthe, Rubinstein’s The De- 
mon, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow 
Maiden, but these too got lost when war 
broke out. I'm pleased to see Decca is- 
suing these Russian discs; I hope they 
will get out some by my favorite Russian 
singer, a baritone named Nortsov, an ac- 
complished actor whose best role was On- 
egin, and who sang out of the corner of 
his mouth like an East-Side tough.” 

Information regarding recordings issued 
in Europe since the German occupation 
is leaking through. Rumor has it that the 
Germans have been issuing a considerable 
amount of recorded music via Telefunken 
and other German companies. The Ger- 
man authorities, it appears upon occupy- 
ing Paris took over 90 per cent of the 
shellac resources of the several French re- 
cord companies for use in Germany. 
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BOOK 











THE STORY OF GEORGE GERSH- 
WIN. By David Ewen. Henry Holt 
and Co. New York. 1943. 211 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


A This book was written primarily for 
young readers, which may account for the 
comic-supplement jacket. Nevertheless Mr. 
Ewen has not written down to his audi- 
ence, but instead has told his story simply, 
although utilizing the license employed by 
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There is a rumor that after the Wat 
music will no longer be recorded on discs 
and in place of records we will have film 
or tape. We may get music on film or 
tape, but the abandonment of disc record- 
ing is not, as far as we are able to ascer- 
tain, contemplated. Instead, it looks as 
though we will have a finer and better 
record than ever before, a record practic- 
ally without surface sound. Naturally, such 
records will cost more than the present 
ones. It will probably be quite a number 
of years before music on film or tape dis- 
places music on records, if it ever does. 
But more about this in subsequent issues. 
The musical listener who deprives him- 
self of worthwhile recordings today in an- 
ticipation of the rumored “wonders” of 
tomorrow may well find himself greatly 
disappointed later on. It took all of seven 
years after the first World War for elec- 
trical recording to materialize, although 
it has been said that this could have been 
realized almost immediately after the Ar- 
mistice. 


One final item: the increased costs of 
printing and paper are going to make it 
necessary for us to raise the subscription 
price of the magazine to $2.50 per year. 
Renewals, however, will be accepted for 
a time at the present rate. 


For the encouraging letters from friend-~ 


ly readers we are profoundly grateful; we 
regret that it is impossible under present 
circumstances to do justice to all such let- 
ters. 





REVIEW 














many modern biographers of supplying 
imaginary conversation; hence there is no 
reason to believe the appeal of this book 
will be confined to youth. 

Mr. Ewen’s story is based on his per- 
sonal acquaintance with Gershwin. He 
traces the composer's life from his earliest 
days in Brooklyn to his untimely death 
in Hollywood. It is a story of struggle 
and success; Gershwin’s “was a typically 
(Continued on page 56) 
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EIGHTEEN MONTHS 





LATER 





By kt. Harold C. Schonberg 


With the publication of this article, we 
present the views of another of our peace- 
time assistants. How radically different 
two valued editorial assistants can be is 
borne out by the difference between Lt. 
Schonberg’s opinions and Cpl. Miller's. 
The fact that these two men soldiered un- 
der different conditions may account for 
this disparity. There is no question that 
the desire for music in our Armed For- 
ces is greater now than at any other time 
in our history. But those who want good 
music are still in the minority: It is iter- 
esting to learn that Cpl. Miller’s article 
(see our June, 1943, issue) bore fruit, 
after his commanding officers read it they 
consented to allow him to write to the 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc. for a 
library of records. That library came in 
short order, and since then concerts of re- 
corded music have been enjoyed by many 
men in Chl. Miller's regiment.—Ed. 


Reading Phil Miller's article in the 
June issue of the A.M.L. brought back to 
me the old days when he and I used to 
argue about and discuss music: he, patient, 
quietly humorous, scholarly, sensible; I. 
feet on desk and swivel tipped back, cock- 
sure, sweeping, impatient. But Phil always 
was a crusader, interested more in the fu- 
ture than the present and doing all he 
could to further the cause of music in 
America. I was and am more of a skeptic 
and infinitely more egoistical. When con- 
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fronted with stupidity or utter lack of 
knowledge in matters artistic, my reac- 
tion is to shrug my shoulders and go about 
my own affairs. What's the point in med- 
dling? If a person really wants to know 
something he generally will find it out by 
himself; and I, like any other music lover, 
will do everything possible to aid such an 
aspirant. But how many want to know? 
Thus, where Phil took an active part in 
the musical life of Fort Jackson, I, not 
far away at Camp Croft, never felt in 
clined to buck the musical inertia of the 
army in general. 

My friend expressed surprise at the 
large population that has not been 
touched by music. Yet even in New York 
how familiar with music is the average ci- 
tizen? How many actually are curious 
about it? Most people are mentally lazy 
or not enough concerned about their taste 
to broaden it. A propos of Miller’s ar- 
ticle, a friend in New York wrote to me: 
“I still stand in the record store and see 
kids and adults come in who ask for a re- 
cording of the theme song of the Record 
Album on WQXR. When told it is part 
of the Rachmaninoff Variations on a 
theme of Paganini they ask only for that 
particular portion. When told that the set 
cannot be broken up they walk out. | 
have seen this time and again and so | 
say that for one who becomes converted 
a thousand remain untouched. The fear to 
hear a note beyond the few bars that have 
been soaked into them by nightly repeti- 
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tion. It is disheartening.” 

As one who entered the army when it 
was relatively small (January, 1942) I am 
proud to boast of its present size, equip- 
ment, resourcefulness and punch. It is an 
honor to be associated with it. At the same 
time, my pride will not lead me to the 
point where I can claim that it is a col- 
lection of musical highbrows. The con- 
verse actually is true: the average Amer- 
ican soldier dislikes good music. Within 
his limits, of course, he is intensely music- 
al. He likes to sing, and cannot get 
enough sweet and/or hot jazz. To harmon- 
ize loudly and soulfully is his delight, and 
he likes band concerts of martial music. 
But, you say, what of the concerts given 
by eminent artists? What of the orches- 
tras touring the army camps? What of the 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc.? Well. 
the press has made many lovely stories out 
of those, but what it does not report are 
that the programs usually are very trite, 
and that a crowded hall would empty ra- 
pidly if they were anything else. This was 
proved in California when Stokowski gave 
the boys too much Bach. The boys did 
walk out. The American soldier has few 
inhibitions. As for the Armed Forces Mas- 
ter Records, more later. 


No Ear For Classics 


I sometimes am astounded at the acute- 
ness of the soldier's ear, and completely 
flab’sergasted at the speed with which it 
reacts. Take the case of a G. I. rwiddling a 
radio dial. He comes upon, say, a Mozart 
quartet. Before my fairly accurate ear can 
tell my mind the nature of the music, he 
twists the dial as though volts had surged 
through it, and a few seconds later I rea- 
lize what I had missed. To me, that is one 
of the great mysteries of the war. His dis 
like is not passive, but active. It is not 
only that he does not like it: he will noi 
tolerate it. I have never been in an army 
barracks — and I have lived in many — 
where strenuous objection was not made 
when really good music was broadcast. In- 
deed, it is preferred that the radio remain 
silent rather than play anything superior. 
Of course, radio programs being what 
they are, the contingency of silence is a 
remote one. 
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During my basic training I heard little 
music. On the whole I did not feel the 
lack because the army was so novel and I 
was kept so busy. There’s a certain long- 
standing institution known as K.P... . My 
chief abomination, however, was close- 
order drill, which I found unbearably mo- 
notonous. After the mysteries of facings, 
flankings, column and oblique movements 
were explained, there was nothing to do 
but march to the front, to the rear, to the 
left, sometimes for hours at a time. After 
a while I found the ideal solution to close- 
order drill. While marching I would go 
through as many Mozart quartets as I 
knew, then try to hear a Bach fugue, or 
Haydn symphony, or Schumann’s Carnaval 
—all in time to the cadence, though with 
dubious musical results. Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto 1 found especially adaptable—- 
pace out the opening measures and see for 
yourself. Some of the same composer's 
Etudes were surprisingly good. The mo- 
derns gave considerable trouble, and when 
Pvt. Schonberg was in the mood for Pro- 
kofieff or Stravinsky, Pvt. Schonberg was 
considerably out of step. Came the terrible 
day when a new drill sergeant was as- 
signed to Company C—a drill sergeant 
who on hasty inspection was a Holy Rol- 
ler’s concept of Beelzebub in’ the flesh. 
Nor did he appreciate the finer points of 
music, though with his voice and figure 
he would have been a natural for the Met 
in such parts as Fafner’s shriek of death 
or one of the bulls in Carmen. Myself, I 
liked to picture him as the head on Sa- 
lomé’s platter. Anyway, one day during 
drill I was mentally going through the 
Sacre du Printemps and came upon the 
section — I forget the title; somewhere 
near the beginning — where the orchestra 
growls out a series of shifting staccato 
rhythms. I must have been weaving in 
ranks like the sergeant himself after a 
tough night in Spartanburg, because he 
began to roar and pulled me out, vocifer- 
ously demanding explanations. Trying +o 
hide behirid my rifle I muttered something 
about those damn Stravinsky rhythms, but 
somehow the excuse did not take hold, 
and, as I remember, I had quite a few de- 
tails that week. 

Shortly after I was transferred to the 
Signal Corps. Here is the subject for a Ph. 
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D. thesis in psychology: The Relation be- 
tween Code Aptitude and Musical Ability. 
Code is pure rhythm, and musicians, as a 
rule, score high grades in the aptitude test. 
Certainly in my company there was a full 
quota, including two excellent and under- 
standing music lovers in the best sense of 
the word. I met one by accident on the 
troop train going South. I had been re- 
lieved of my money because of a slight 
misunderstanding (I thought that my 
three of a kind could beat a flush); retis- 
ing to my seat and needing consolation I 
began to whistle Dvorak’s E flat Quartet 
for same, and someone in the rear of the 
car joined in. His name was Shaw—near 
mine, alphabetically (important, if one de- 
sired to retain a buddy)—and we wenr 
through six months of army life together. 


Paul, the Shy One 


Then there was little Paul, a quiet, shy 
lad who had an instructive taste for the 
good art and who was repeatedly gigged for 
reading Montaigne instead of the Soldier’s 
Handbook. He could play the piano too 
although entirely self-taught, and it was a 
funny though curiously touching sight to 
see him play one of the Brahms rhapso- 
dies with hands in the most awkward po- 
sition possible, the weirdest system of fin- 
gering and amazing pedaling, yet with a 
real feeling for the music. He was pure in 
soul too, and was one of the two soldiers 
I never heard use profanity. I'll never for- 
get the time when someone in his platoon, 
exasperated by his godlike patience, waved 
a $5 bill in front of his nose, yelling “Say 
‘it’ and it’s yours.” Paul did’nt say “it.” But 
though he wouldn’t say ‘em, and from his 
chaste soul came the Lecher’s Lexicon, 
which I had the honor to contribute t5, 
edit, and assist with the preface, and 
which will doubtless be an immortal con- 
tribution to English letters. (The Lecher’s 
Lexicon is a compilation of all swear 
words and phrase peculiar to army life. 
Some are ribaldly picturesque but most 
are merely ribald. When I left the 45th 
Division it was nowhere near comple- 
tion.) 

Cultural life in the army is necessarily 
nil. Thank God for the excellent libraries 
found in many posts. The Armed Forces 
Master Records I found to be a disap- 
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pointment, although my experiences may 
not have been typical. I, at any rate, could 
never get to hear them. Either there was 
no phonograph, or it was mobbed by ser- 
vicemen playing the latest batch of popu- 
lars The one occasion I did hear them, the 
service club was so noisy that most listen- 
ers soon gave up. The collection in the 
Shirley U.S.O. near Ft. Devens was con- 
tributed by Koussevitzky—only Boston 
Orchestra recordings, over half of those 
light stuff, and nothing away from the 
standard repertoire. 


A Minority 


No; there is little good music in the 
army, and the music lovers are in such mi- 
nority that, as Miller suggests, one can un- 
derstand (though not necessarily condone) 
the reluctance of Special Service to allo- 
cate any time to them. I will say this, how- 
ever: if a soldier likes music enough to 
look for it, he will find it if he is near 
enough to civilization. Somebody in town 
is sure to have a record collection that a 
few inquiries will unearth. The local mu- 
sic stores and a visit to the music depart- 
ment of the nearest high school usually 
will suffice. In Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, I found several people with interest 
ing collections through the simple process 
of asking the U.S.O. hostess for an intro- 
duction to people interested in music. Any 
music lover will put himself out to an 
amazing extent, virtually turning over his 
collection to the interested soldier. Every 
one I ever met was exceedingly kind and 
hospitable, and I spent many happy hours 
discussing music and records with them. 
Arid even when stationed at an expeti- 
mental airfield in the California desert I 
could count on two hours of recorded mu- 
sic via radio. Of course, as an officer, I 
had the advantage of semi-privacy, where- 
as an enlisted man would meet with a 
physical mishap if he flooded the barracks 
with two hours of Bach or Mozart. I 
know! 

I do not miss music as much as I had 
anticipated when inducted. All of us are 
kept pretty busy around here. Then too, I 
used to be a music critic, and what critic 
likes music? Seriously, though, hearing a 
great amount of music inevitably leads 
toward a blasé attitude which probably 
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was mine. At the same time I do not 
think that I fell into the error of judging 
everything by my own tastes. It is the 
rare musician who does not heartily tire 
of the Brahms and Beethoven staples. 
Among other things, for example, I de- 
veloped a decided aversion toward the 
Brahms First, but never lost sight of the 
fact that it is a great piece of music. One 
of the greatest of popular superstitions is 
the belief that a great piece of music will 
reveal more at each successive hearing. 
Nonsense! The person who boasts that he 
listens to a given piece of music once a 
night for years is showing how little he 
knows about music, and is revealing the 
sensibilities of an ostrich. A point of sa- 
tiety can be reached in everything. We 
critics are the losers thereby. Like the 
Lamb of Old China I never will recapture 
the initial thrills. 


Criticism and Impatience 


I know a lot more about Mozart's G 
minor Symphony than once | did, but find 
it impossible to regain the ecstasy that was 
mine the first few times I heard it. No 
more will I stand in line for a Meister 
singer, or a Toscanini “farewell” to New 
York. And with over-close musical ac- 
quaintance come criticism and impatience. 
I'm still sick of virtuoso pianists and con- 
ductors. I’m sick of the sentimental public. 
I'm sick of hero-worshipping audiences 
who frantically cheer an artist because of 
who he is and not because of what he 
plays. I’m sick of composers who write 
down to their audiences. I'm sick of the 
vulgarity of the slick orchestral arrangers. 
Above all, I'm sick of those who distort 
and popularize music under the hypocriti- 
cal gesture of advancing musical apprecia- 
tion. When will music be allowed to speak 
for itself without its army of high-priced 
publicists, gag men, interpreters, high- 
priests, annotators and executives who 
think in terms of dollars and are so smug- 
ly sure they know the popular taste? 
They've certainly done everything in their 
power to hinder the cause of music in 
America. 

But that is another article. Getting back 
to the music-lover in the army, newspa- 
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pers and music magazines can do really 
constructive work in aiding his plight. In- 
stead of wasting space discussing hypothe- 
tical visits of artists and orchestras to the 
camps, they should secure the names and 
addreses of people in town who have re- 
cord collections and are willing to act as 
hosts. Local newspapers could act as cleaz- 
ing houses for such matters by keeping 
lists on hand, and the small perecentage 
of music-hungry soldiers will be spared 
the trouble and embarrassment—yes, em- 
barrassment—of seeking such sources. If 
a committee were formed, with local chap 
ters throughout the country, to ferret out 
record collections and make their avail- 
ability, I believe that it would do more 
good than any other scheme yet devised. 


A Cross Section of America 


Am I being too skeptical in my views 
concerning music and the average soldier? 
I doubt it. The army is a cross section. of 
America, not of the big cities; and de- 
spite the advances Phil Miller spoke of, I 
gather that he too has come to ‘the con- 
clusion that music simply does not mean 
much to the rank and file. That is a fact. 
Can anything be done about it? I don’t 
know. The future does not especially in- 
terest me, nor do I have great confidence 
in it. Up to now the history of mankind 
has been one mainly of selfishness and stu- 
pidity, with the products of a few great 
minds showing what could but apparently 
will not be for a long time to come. Na- 
turally my views, esthetic, philosophic, 
moral, have changed The army does pose 
a mew set of values, and after certain 
things—hitting your first bullseye with a 
sleek, deadly weapon. doing a slow roll in 


‘an AT-6, flying 20,000 feet over the Paci- 


fic, marching 25 miles in seven hours with 
full field equipment—you look upon your 
former life very quizzically. Things once 
important are now inconsequential. De- 
spite all that, of one thing I remain cer- 
tain, and for all I know it may be the 
one eternal rule: truth is beauty; beauty és 
truth. And a feeling for things beautiful, 
for things true, is permissible in a democ- 
racy but a concept alien to the minds of 
our enemies. Thus we fight. 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 











By Peter Hugh Reed 


"Chamber music, of course, can hardly be said to have a ‘story.’ As a 


province of music, it is one of those happy lands without a history. 


Each composer as he passes enriches it with the purest essence of 
his thought; that is all.” — G. E. H. Abraham. 


I. 


It would seem almost platitudinous to- 
day to say that chamber music is the ideal 
medium for the phonograph, for this is a 
fact long recognized and conceded by 
many musicians, pedagogues and laymen. 
The modern living room was never de- 
signed for the faithful reproduction of a 
full orchestra, a modern organ, or large 
choirs. On the other hand, chamber music 
is not heard to advantage in the larger 
concert halls; the delicate texture of three 
of four strings, each pursuing its own pat- 
tern with subtle nuances, cannot be ap- 
preciated fully except in a small hall. That 
this form of music remains best adapted 
to home consumption would seem to be 
borne out also by the manner in which it 
came into being. 

Prior to concert-hall performances for 
the public, which began late in the 17th 
century, music was performed for large cr 
small audiences in churches, theatres and 
the homes of the aristocracy. The music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, heard in 
palaces and private homes became known 
as “chamber music”. We are told tha 
when royalty took up the cultivation of 
music “it was as a private, not as a; court 
function, and the concerts given for the 
entertainment of the royal family took 
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place in the king’s chamber or private 
room”. Later, the music room was estab- 
lished. The term Sonata da Camera, mean- 
ing “chamber sonata”, was used to distin- 
guish a secular piece from one designed 
for church performance, the latter being 
known as Sonata da Chiesa (“church so- 
nata”). Similarly, there were the Cantata 
da Camera and the Cantata da Chiesa. 
Thus from its very beginnings chamber 
music was intended primarily as musique 
intime, and it is for this reason that we 
find it so well suited to the phanograph. 
Yet the fact remains that the pleasures 
and privileges attendent upon the repro- 
duction of this form of music in the home 
have by no means been fully apprehended 
or appreciated by the majority. There has 
always been a certain reluctance on the part 
of the record companies toward chamber 
music, and one suspects that except in the 
case of the recordings of one or two ex- 
tremely well known artistic groups such 
recordings have not shown a very remun- 
erative return. But the attitude of the re- 
cord companies is by no means as compla- 
cent as that of the record dealers. Only 
recently I heard disparagement of cham- 
ter music voiced in several large record 
stores. “It does not sell.” “The only reason 
the record companies devise special pub- 
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licity for it is because they are stuck with 
a lot of issues.” These are typical remarks. 
Whether they are justified is decidedly de- 
batable. To be sure a Beethoven quartet 
may not sell as well as his Fifth Sym- 
phony, but must everything be judged on 
a standard of extreme popularity? There 
are shops in which such statements as 
those quoted are refuted; shops where the 
personnel knows something about music 
and its values. The chamber music enthu- 
siast, as much as anyone else, likes to deal 
with a musically intelligent person; he 
does not like to feel that he is a strange 
being, a pariah so to speak—as some sales- 
men tend to make him feel, just because 
he prefers chamber music to orchestral or 
some other type of music. 


Dislike of Chamber Music 


The objections voiced against chamber 
music generally tend to show that most of 
its critics are interested in music primar- 
ily as an emotional bath, and not as a 
means of esthetic pleasure. One should not 
regard the object of the arts as merely 
emotion; equally important is the esthetic 
pleasure accompanying it. Chamber music 
is spoken of as long-drawn-out and lei- 
surely. (one thinks of the Bruckner sym- 
phonies and Schubert's Seventh, of “hea- 
venly length”), of providing only a mild 
emotional stimulus, of lacking color. And 
believe it or not, I have heard it said thar 
chamber music “did not syncopate” (Dvo- 
ak and others might well turn over in their 
graves.) More than one musical tryo, de- 
fending his supposed belief that he dis- 
likes chamber music, has intimated to me 
that his preconceived idea was engendered 
by the attitude of friends or acquaintances 
who were avowed chamber-music fans. 
The latter, | have been told, were in- 
clined to patronize the tryo, and to give 
the impression that they had risen a step 
in musical matters. This is, of course, a 
case of sheer musical snobbery. My advice 
to the musical novice is to pay no heed to 
those who assume the airs of intellectual 
pretentiousness. A preconceived dislike for 
chamber music is often difficult to break 
down, but a true music lover will not de 
prive himself of the enduring pleasure to 
be attained from different types of music 
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any more than he will deprive himself of 
variety in food. 

There is a mistaken theory that cham- 
ber music is a wholly intellectual form of 
musical enjoyment. To be sure, it does re- 
present musical composition in its most 
refined expession and designed to appeal 
as much from the standpoint of form as 
from those of emotion and sonority. Each 
player, in a small ensemble like the string 
quartet, must be above average, for the 
subtle inner texture of the music requires 
fine playing in order that the listener’s at- 
tention be constantly held. The listener 
who is insensitive to niceties of form, to 
refinement of detail, will not appreciate 
this type of music. Its contemplative and 
earnest qualities lift it above the realm of 
the ordinary or obvious in art; hence, 
those who seek for vivid tonal colors, emo- 
tional excesses and great sonorous power 
find such music difficult to understand or 
appreciate. It is no exaggeration to say that 
perhaps no other form of music wears so 
well as chamber music, once one has 
learned the art of concentration which it 
demands, and that no other gives a great- 
er or more enduring satisfaction. 

If the great composers of the past, who 
were servants of aristocracy, could know 
that their art today belongs to everyman 
to hear at will in his home, I am sure they 
would be highly gratified. We should 
never depreciate or underestimate the pri- 
vileges of the phonograph. 

The Days of Singers 


In the 16th, 17th, and early 18th cen- 
turies, chamber music was less restricted 
in scope than it is today. All vocal music, 
except works for large chorus, were in- 
cluded in the category. In the latter part of 
the 15th century, madrigals and othet 
pieces were first described as Madrigali ed 
arie per sonare e cantare, meaning they 
were intended for performance by instru- 
ments and voices. It is quite possible that 
some of this music was performed also 
without voices on viols, lutes and other 
instruments of the time. Just when in- 
struments were added to vocal music, or 
when they began to function independ- 
ently, is not certain. 

It was in the 17th century that the term 
“chamber music” came to be definitely ap- 
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plied to music for home consumption, but 
it was not as yet limited to instrumental 
music. Sometime in the 15th century, it is 
said, the custom of having instrumental! 
music performed at the banquets of aris 
tocracy and royalty was widespread “and 
what may be regarded as chamber music 
was used as a stimulus and a cover for con- 
versation, a practice not even yet quite ob- 
solete” (Kilburn). If this be true, chamber 
music may be regarded as the earliest din 
ner music. 

For many years the invention of the 
string quartet, regarded as the most typical 
and choicest cambination—hence the most 
ideal form of chamber music—was attrib- 
uted to Joseph Haydn. The string quartet 
comprises two violins, a viola, and a vio- 
loncello. Quartets for viols and other early 
instruments are not usually regarded as 
string quartets, although we hear some of 
these earlier works performed today in ar- 
rangements for four modern stringed in- 
stuments. The quartet, as we recognize it, 
is based on the form developed by Haydn. 


The String Quartet 


It is generally agreed that Gregorio Al- 
legri (1582-1652) wrote the first string 
quartet entitled Symphonia — employing 
two violins, viola and basso di viola. No- 
thing could be more legitimate than the 
claim that Haydn “invented” the string 
quartet, says Marc Pincherle, the French 
musicologist, “if it is thereby understood 
that Haydn was the first to write quartets 
of a perfected type and of a maturity to 
that of the so-called classic sonatas and 
symphonies” (On the Origins of the String 
Quartet, in The Musical Quarterly for Jan 
uary, 1929). It is unquestionably owing to 
Haydn that the richest literature of cham- 
ber music belongs to the string quartet. 
And so, since Haydn first developed this 
form, there is some justice in calling him 
“the father of the string quartet”. As a 
matter of fact he is generally referred to 
by historians as “the father of the sym- 
phony and the string quartet”. 

“The essential feature of the quartet is 
the characteristic combination of four in- 
strumental voices, four timbres at once 
different and homogenous. From this ‘vari- 
ety in unity’ a pleasure of a rare sort is 
born, wherein both sensibility and reason 
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find satisfaction” (Pincherle). Hence the 
mind as well as the emotions is stimulated 
by this type of music. The essential and 
most valued quality of the quartet is its 
“equal conversation”. In the quartet each 
of the instruments is treated as an individ- 
ual, and the four discourse together as do 
four sensitive and intelligent people dis- 
cussing a single topic, each retaining its 
independence while contributing to the 
common subject. Although the term 
“chamber music” is something applied to 
music for small orchestra, strictly speaking 
it does not embrace anything beyond the 
nonet. Some authorities confine it to the 
sextet, but I shall include the former in 
my survey. 

In his highly useful Oxford Compan:on 
to Music,. Percy A. Scholes marks three 
clear periods in the history of chamber 
music: 

1. The 16th century —the period of 
choral influence, the period of music pub- 
lished as “Apt for Voyces”, with chamber 
music not yet fully on its feet 

2. The 17th century and first half of the 
18th century—the extemporized “Harp 
sichord-basis principle, with a figured bass 
as part of the score. 

3. The second half of the 18th century 
onwards — the “Equal-terms” principles 
(more nearly related to the principle of 
Period I than that of Period I). 


The most radical change in instrumen- 
tation during the third period is found in 
the keyboard instrument. This passed from 
the harpsichord to the early piano and ther 
to the modern piano. The string quartet, 
the backbone of chamber music, however, 
remained the same. 

The present survey will divide Scholes’ 
third period into three, since it is conveni- 
ent and helpful to regard as a unit any 
period of time in which particular musical 
influences are widely prevalent. Hence, 
this survey will be in five sections: 

1. The 16th century. 

2. The 17th century and early part of 
the 18th century. 

3. The second half of the 18th century 
and early 19th century (through Beet- 
hoven). 

4. The 19th century in general. 

5. The 20th century. 
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“It is incredible how little we know of the history of our art, in com- 
parison with what the poets, painters and sculptors know of theirs... 


The natives of the Fiji Islands kill their parents when these are old. 
This is precisely the morality which governs music. We deem that 


the ancient works have fallen into a merited oblivion bacause they 


did not possess the great qualities necessary to resist the sharp tooth 
of time.” — Wanda Landowska in Music of the Past. 


Il. 
The 16th Century 


There is relatively little 16th-century in- 
strumental chamber music recorded. To be 
sure, only a small proportion of this music 
is available in practical editions. For this 
reason not all the instrumental music of 
the period can be estimated. Among the 
outstanding composers of the century who 
helped lay the foundations of chamber 
music are the Italians, Andrea Gabrieli 
(1510-1586) and his nephew Giovanni 
Gabrieli (1557-1613), and the English- 
men, William Byrd (1543-1623), and Or 
lando Gibbons (1583-1625). All of these 
wrote much chamber music expressly for 
instruments, music that derived from their 
choral style. Outside of the Ricercari by 
Andrea Gabrieli in a modern arrangement 
(published by the Music Press, Inc.), and 
a couple of single dance movements— 
Pavane and Galliard played by Ben 
Stad’s American Society of Ancient In- 
struments in an arrangement made especi- 
ally for the instruments used by the 
group, there are no recordings extant of 
chamber music by these composers. Since 
this survey aims mainly to treat of instru- 
mental chamber music, we shall leave out 
of consideration madrigals and similar 
compositions, even though, as Scholes has 
said, “any madrigal was liable to be used 
as a piece of chamber music”. 

I believe we owe the earliest examples 
of chamber music on records to Curt 
Sachs. They are to be found in his excel- 
lently devised collection known as the 
Anthologie Sonore. On disc 27 (Vol. Ill) 
there are two examples of instrumental 
music around 1500. The first, Autant en 
emporte le vent, is an instrumental ver- 
sion of a familiar chanson by Pierre de 
la Rue, a favorite of the Burgundian 
Court under Margaret of Austria. The sec- 


ond, Tsat een meskin (A girl was sitting), 
by the Dutch master Jacob Obrecht (c. 
1440-1505) is described by Sachs as a gay 
song; it was recorded from “a true copy 
made for instrumental use and which in 
a way simply evidences a purely vocal ex- 
ecution”. Both selections are played by an 
ensemble of viols, lute, medieval harp and 
flutes. Repeated hearings of this music 
confirm its charm. On the reverse face of 
the disc is a motet—O Flos Flagrans—by 
the Walloon composer Johannes Brasart 
(born in Liége around 1431). This is sung 
by an alto accompanied by a trio of viols. 

On disc 53 (Vol. V), Sachs has selected 
an instrumental piece—Hélas que deuera 
mon cuer — by Heinrich Isaac (c. 1450- 
1517), the noted Flemish composer. Here 
we have another example of early music 
“more or less written to be sung”, but 
played by viols in accordance with the 
customs of the times, which permitted sec- 
ular as well as sacred pieces for voices to 
be played by instrumental ensembles. The 
reverse face of the disc offers a Rondo by 
Guillaume Dufay (c. 1400-1474), another 
important Flemish composer. This is sung 
by an alto and a tenor, with an accom- 
paniment of three viols. 

Many listeners fail to take into consi- 
deration that a knowledge of the history 
of any art will greatly intensify their ap- 
preciation of that art. “The influence 
which early artistic developments have 
both upon the character of later art itself,” 
says C. Hubert H. Parry in his Style in 
Musical Art, “and also upon the taste and 
appreciation of later generations who give 
their attention to it, cannot be ignored. 
Whatever taste and instinct for style re- 
main in modern times are unconsciously 
adopted from the traditions of art-work 
of the past, and it is worthwhile to look 
back to periods in which mankind had to 
deal with more simple artistic problems 
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than those that have to be solved in later 
times to clear the mind of constant sour- 
ces of bewilderment.” 

The art of any period could not be 
what it is unless its development had gone 
through specific phases which, though for- 
gotten by the next generation, are not ne- 
cessarily buried. It is a mistake to assume, 
without investigating for oneself that mu- 
sic of earlier times is out-dated and un- 
interesting. We may prefer one artistic 
era to another, but it is erroneous to con- 
tend that music attained its maturity in 
the time of Bach or Beethoven, or, as 
some would have us believe, in our own 
day. When people voice such thoughts I 
always recall Wanda Landowska’s delight- 
ful wittiscism: “Music is not a schoolgirl 
who passes sedately from one class to an- 
other and who, in our own day only, has 
just obtained her diploma.” 


Rewarding Qualities 


Today, more than ever before, many 
listeners are discovering that music of ear- 
lier times owns qualities that are partic- 
ularly rewarding. Serenity, for example, 
which is one of the most valued qualities 
of all art, evidences itself in a great deal 
of this music. And there is in it more 
than a hint of a world which was simpie 
and spacious to live in. Perhaps it is the 
freedom from nervous tension and driv- 
ing energy, so paramount in modern mu- 
sic and art, as much as anything else, that 
tends to make the music of bygone days 
appealing. There is not alone a purity and 
sincerity, but a poise in vitality in the mu- 
sic of many of the great composers of ear- 
lier times; moreover, there is a sense of 
discrimination and urbanity which disap- 
peared all too soon. To quote Parry fur- 
ther: “The artists of earlier periods had 
many disadvantages, but at all events they 
escaped many temptations; and the very 
limitations of the sphere of their opera- 
tions conduced to a purity of style and a 
singleness and honesty of aim which are 
among the most permanent guarantees of 
the worth of human endeavor of any kind 
whatever.” But let us resume our musical 
survey. 

In the latter part of 1925, the National 
Gramophonic Society (sponsored by the 
English publication The Gramophone) re- 
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corded acoustically four Fantasias (Nos. 3, 
6, 8 and 9) by Orlando Gibbons (1583- 
1625) (N.GS. discs 29/30). These were 
performed by the International String 
Quartet. This seems to have been the only 
instrumental recording of Gibbons ever 
made. Originally written for viols, these 
works were naturally performed in an ar- 
rangement for modern string quartet. It is 
unfortunate that no subsequent efforts 
have been made to record some of the 
Gibbons Fantasias, for despite the fact that 
his fame rests mainly on his vocal works, 
his instrumental music—judging from the 
recordings—owns interest for its rhythmic 
diversity and its melodic vitality. The suit- 
ability of his vocal music for performance 
by strings was clearly evidenced to me 
when I once heard an amateur group play 
his beautiful five-part madrigal The Silves 
Swan in an improvised version. Many of 
Gibbons’ madrigals were published fot 
“voyces or viols”. 


An Unrecorded Work 


Why no recording exists of the Quin- 
tet by John Dowland (1563-1626), ar- 
ranged by the late Peter Warlock for mo- 
dern string quintet employing two cellos, 
I cannot understand The group just men- 
tioned played this work too, and I found 
it full of melacholic beauty. Many of 
Dowland’s songs lend themselves to string 
quartet treatment; though the first violin 
is given the main melody, the richness of 
the contrapunal accompaniment is far bet- 
te substantiated by the other strings than 
it is on a keyboard instrument. My ama- 
teur friends also played an arrangement 
of his lovely song Come, Heavy Sleep, 
which I admired greatly. 

There are those who, being purists at 
heart, deride the arrangement for modern 
string instruments of this old music, writ- 
ten originally for the more delicate and 
unassertative family of viols or for voices. 
The purist finds this type of artistic ex- 
pression unappealing and anachronistic; I 
respect his opinions without sharing them. 
To be sure the old instruments have a 
quality of total beauty, mellowness and 
refinement which are not matched by the 
string instruments of modern times. Burt 
our instruments have a more vital charac- 
ter and a certain brightness of tone that 
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elevates a great deal of the old music and 
m.kes it live for the modern listener. Per- 
sonally, I enjoy the quality and sound of 
old instruments, but I do not agree that 
music written for viols or other early in- 
s-ruments has to be played on only those 
instruments to be enjoyed fully. 

It was in the 16th century that the vo- 
cal polyphonic school attained its fullest 
development. The closing years of the 
century saw the birth of chamber music. 
At this period a number of composers (of 
whom I have already named several) ex- 
plored new possibilities for concerted mu- 
sic for string instruments and other com- 
binations apart from voices. That such 
works owed their origins to vocal poly- 
phony, there would seem to be little 
doubt, yet many foreshadow the definite 
formation of a new style. Instruments in 
those days were largely thought of in 
terms of the voice—thus we have the 
treble viol, the small treble viol, the tenor 
viol, and the bass viol. But all this is so 
far behind us that most of it is unknown 
except to students of music. And, since 
this is the case, it is regarded by the ma- 
jority of musical listeners these days as 
belonging primarily to the pages of his- 
tory, which they continue to believe a very 
dull subject. Indeed, it remains a dull sub 
ject as many teach it, a cut-and-dried af- 
fair hardly relieved by the tedium of list- 
ering to many of the musical examples 
selected by complacent scholars to illus- 
trate their points. 

Worthy Musicians 


Not all of the old masters are dull; a 
lot of their music played today is dull 
only because complacent and unimagina- 
tive performers make it so. Such musi- 
cians as Wanda Landowska and Ralph 
Kirkapatrick have shown us on more than 
ore occasion that the old music can live 
again. The Ben Stad group (of whom I 
shali have more to say later on) have also 
done much for the performance of old 
music on old instruments, and so too 
hes Henri Casadesus (the uncle of Robert, 
t.¢ pianist) and his Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens of Paris. The Dolmetsch 
f-mily in England, who have spent a life- 
time with old instruments— many of 
wich they manufacture themselves, — 
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have done a great deal to increase inter- 
est in old music and old instruments. As 
performers, however, the Dolmetsch fam- 
ily on the whole are not accomplished 
technicians; as musicians they remain too 
unimaginative for my liking. I have the 
profoundest respect for their endeavors, 
their research, and their intentions, but 
not all of their efforts to make music sus- 
tain my interest. 
A Work for Viols 


In the Columbia History of Music, Vol. 
I (edited by Scholes), the Dolmetsch fam- 
ily perform a Fantasy for a Chest of Viol: 
by the Englishman Thomas Weelkes 
(1575-1623). Here is a true example of 
chamber music of the late 16th century, 
peformed as it might have been in those 
days. Scholes tells us that in Weelkes’ 
time a well-equipped household possessed 
what was known as a “chest” of viols (so 
named because they were usually housed 
in an actual chest) which contained six in- 
struments — two basses, two tenors and 
two trebles. In character this piece is nox 
far removed from a madrigal, but with- 
out any words to enhance its melodic 
lines; for many it may hardly sustain more 
than historical interest. The Dolmetsches 
are tonally true in their performance of 
this music, but they are all too tentative 
in their attacks, and the manner in which 
one instrument after the other takes up a 
bit of the melody is not too easily appre- 
hended. The recording serves one ideal 
purpose, however: it shows the mellow 
beauty of tone obtainable from a group 
of viols. Mr. Scholes states that this piece 
“will be found to be grave and sweet”, 
and that “it is not for the hasty listener 
but for him who has leisure to seat him- 
self comfortably in an arm-chair, transport 
himself in imagination into the company 
of musical friends in the mansion of a 
late Tudor or early Stuart family, and yield 
himself to the spirit of what he hears 
amongst them”. I recommend this record- 
ing to readers who are really interested in 
tracing chamber music through the years. 
It is not impossible that if one follows Mr. 
Scholes’ suggestions one will find in a 
short time consistent enjoyment in return- 
ing to this recording. It might figure as 
the ideal interlude in a program of record- 
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ed madrigals. 

The reverse face of the above record 
contains Divisions on a Ground by Daniel 
Norcome (1576-1626), an English com- 
poser born in Windsor. This music is 
played by Rudolph Dolmetsch and his fa- 
ther Arnold on a viol da gamba (bass viol) 
and a lute. It is an early example of the 
splitting up of longer notes into shorter 
ones (“divisions”) over a repeated bass. I 
find the music less interesting than the 
Weelkes piece, but this may be due to the 
artists, whose playing lacks distinction. 

Perhaps the work believed to be the 
earliest string quartet, by Allegri, might 
not have more than historical interest, but 
it seems to me this piece should be on 
records, Since it dates from sometime be- 
fore 1650, it actually belongs to the 17th- 
century, but since the writing definitely 
shows the old choral influence, I mention 
it here. 


Music by Byrd 


To return to the selections of William 
Byrd, played by the American Society of 
Ancient Instruments, this is a record well 
worth owning (Victor disc 7873 in set 
215). Our own Philip Miller (now in the 
Armed Forces), in eviewing the second 
set of Music of Early Composers (Victot 
—271, issued October, 1935), stated: “An 
unfortunate feature of the old instrument 
group movement has been the lack of 
technical equipment among many of the 
players. Such a charge cannot be made 
against the Stads, who play with finish as 
well as healthiness and spirit. Their fine 
musicianship is evident in their ensemble. 
They have quite rightly eschewed exag- 
gerated effects, and presented the music in 
a straightforward manner.” Scholes tells us 
that Byrd wrote the Pavan and Galliard in 
honor of, or for the pleasure of, the Earl 
of Salisbury. The pieces were intended 
originally for the virginal or spinet, and 
can be heard performed on this early type 
of keyboard instrument by Rudolph Dol- 
metsch (one of the most talented mem- 
bers of the Dolmetsch family) in Colum- 
bia History of Music, Vol. I. It is of in- 
terest to know that these pieces come 
from “the very first book of key-board 
music ever published (in England, at any 
rate)”. Whether or not these dances were 
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performed during the Earl of Salisbury’s 
time in an instrumental arrangement Si- 
milar to the one used by the Stads (for 
quinton, viola d’amore, viol da gamba, 
bass viol, and harpsichord), is a moot 
question, but it is not unlikely that they 
were so performed during the 17th cen- 
tury, when such ensembles were more pre- 
valent. I prefer the Stad recording to the 
Dolmetsch one; the nobility of the music 
is enhanced by the string instruments. 

In listening to the Byrd selections one 
should bear in mind that he regarded 
vocal music as “the sublimest manifesta- 
tion of the art”. “No instrumental mu- 
sic,” he said, “can compare with that of 
the human voice.” Wanda Landowska 
points out that this notion was not pecu- 
liar to the great English virginalist. “It 
was popular and went back to the Middle 
Ages. Musica id est ars cantandi.” How 
reluctantly the old masters departed from 
their vocal polyphonic art. Palestrina (c. 
1525-1594) remained untouched by any 
instrumental experiments of his time. It 
took the advent of a Corelli to establish 
the value of the violin. The history of 
music is far from dull, yet it more than 
any other art it depends upon outside ma- 
nifestations (the performance of music) 
to sustain our interest. There is not much 
pleasure in reading about old composers 
and their music; we desire to hear well- 
played examples of their art. 


Gabrieli’s “Researches” 


Andrea Gabrieli’s Ricercari (mention- 
ed above) is performed, as previously 
stated, in a modern arrangement for 
string quartet, by the Stuyvesant Quartet 
(Columbia disc 70366D). This is a case of 
old wine in new bottles, but not one ne- 
cessarily to be disparaged. A_ricercare, 
which in English means literally “re- 
search”, was a composition in fugal form 
employing the most elaborate contrapun- 
tal contrivances; it is the precursor of the 
fugue. Many compositions with this title 
were written during the 16th, 17th and 
{8th centuries. Burney in his A Gen- 
eral History of Music (1789) speaks of 
the “research” as a kind of prelude or vo- 
luntary played on various instruments in 
which the composer “seems to search or 
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look out for the strains and touches of 
harmony, which he is to use in the regular 
piece to be played afterwards”. The “re- 
search” was developed, however, into an 
independent piece, and it is as such that 
we accept the three “researches” by Ga- 
brieli. These pieces might be termed a 
search and establishment of different to- 
nalities. Although bearing formidable 
titles and more or less tautly devised, they, 











are by no means unattractive. Indeed, 
they substantiate history's high evaluation 
of the composer. While the second— 
Ricercar del secondo tona— is the best, 
the others nevertheless sustain interest. 
The Stuyvesant Quartet performs the mu-' 
sic with spirit and expression. Amateur 
groups will find these pieces worth in- 
vestigating; they are published by Music 
Press, Inc. (To be continued). 
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MUSIC FOR ALL OF US. By Leopold 
Stokowski. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. 1943. 340 pp. Price $2.50. 

AMr. Stokowski the writer parallels Mr. 

Stokowski the musician. There are to be 

noted the same high points and the same 

low ones. Essentially, he is a sensualist 
in music, and there is more than a sug- 
gestion of the same quality in his writing. 

If one measures the author's worth by 

the opening pages, one will do him an 

injustice. In his opening chapters, Mr. 

Stokowski has repeated most of the senti- 

mental platitudes and clichés, that 19th- 

century writers liked to use in connection 
with music. These will delight the ladies 
book guilds throughout the country, as 
well as a great many music teachers and 
music lovers who feel that music is some- 
thing over which to get in a state border- 
ing on a swoon. “Music is a universal 
language . . . the birthright of all of us... 
Music is poetry—expressed through tone 
instead of words . Music without soul 
would not be music, etc., etc.” The author 
tells us his general purpose behind this 
book is to “describe the spiritual, mental, 
emotional and physical side of music.” 

Music, he admits, however, is best ex- 

perienced, it can only be suggested by 

words. 

The purple and gold of much of Mr. 
Stokowski’s text confirms our belief that 
he is an incurable romanticist at heatt. 
His approach to Bach and Beethoven in 
the concert hall has long suggested this. 
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Feeling music in this manner leads him 
to make some curious assertions, such as: 
“In his ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, Beethoven 
paints for many of us the pale mysterious 
coloring of Nature illumined by the 
moon.” The old legend of C sharp minor 
Sonata persists; Beethoven's intentions are 
translated in the terms of the poet Rell- 
stab, who supplied the sobriquet. 

It is when Mr. Stokowski approaches 
the physical elements of music that he 
is at his best. His interest in the repro- 
duction of music has lead him to make 
a study of the science of sound, and he 
has worked with some of the foremost 
acoustic engineers of our day. Perhaps no 
conductor before the public is more in- 
terested in the perfection of sound via 
recordings and radio than Stokowski. His 
chapters on these subjects are excellently 
contrived and well worth reading; indeed, 
his chapters on “Recorded Music’, “Broad- 
cast Music”, “Reproduction of Recorded 
and Broadcast Music” ought to be re- 
quired reading for all record buyers. What 
he says about the dynamic range of music 
in the living room, about frequencies, and 
about high and low frequency controls 
is highly pertinent. His chapters on music 
in the movies, music in television, and 
the reproduction of music in general are, 
we are told, the fruit of the author’s own 
research; assuredly, they do present “an 
exciting preview of possibilities yet to be 
realized.” These are the chapters that 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A COMPLETE 





RECORDING 


OF “PELLEAS AND MELISANDE” 











It is strange that a complete perform- 
ance of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande on 
records should have been realized during 
the German occupation of Paris. (See re- 
cord lists on page 47.) And it is even 
stranger that the two main characters 
should have been sung by other than 
French singers. But such would seem the 
case, for both the Pelléas and the Me- 
lisande are singers with Teutonic names; 
singers, moreover, of whom friends of 
mine who were in Paris as late as 1939 
have never heard. 

A movement to have a complete re- 
cording of this opera was begun at least a 
couple of years before the war. An old 
friend of mine, Mr. Joseph Brogan of the 
Gramophone Shop in New York, was be- 
hind the effort. In complete agreement 
with the late H. T. Parker, Boston critic, 
that the finest sung Mélisande was that of 
Maggie Teyte, Mr. Brogan endeavored to 
get the English and French H.M.V. com- 
panies interested in recording the com- 
plete opera with her. At one time, the 
French Polydor Company invited Miss 
Teyte to Paris and discussed the venture 
with her, but nothing ever came of it. I 
must say I agree with Mr. Brogan’s es- 
timation of Miss Teyte’s Mélisande; I 
heard her sing the role once with the old 
Boston Opea Company and was greatly 
impressed with her rendition. Mary Gar- 
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den’s Mélisande is, of course, legend; it 
was she who sang the role for the first 
time at the Opéra Comique on April 30, 
1902, and later sang it for the first time 
in America with Hammerstein’s Opera 
Company. 

I knew Miss Garden in the years im- 
mediately following the first World War, 
and heard her sing this part no less than 
a half dozen times. Her interpretation 
was filled with delicate shading; as Carl 
Van Vechten has told us in his Interpre- 
ters (Alfred A Knopf— 1917), “In her 
faded medieval gowns, with her long 
plaits of golden hair...Mary Garden be- 
came at once in the spectator’s mind the 
princess of enchanted castles, the cymo- 
phanous heroine of a féerie, the dream of 
a poet’s tale. In gesture and musical 
speech, in tone-color, she was faithful to 
the first wonderful impression of the eye. 
There has been in our day no more per- 
fect example of characterization offered 
on the lyric stage than Mary Garden's 
Mélisande . . .”. What nostalgic memories 
those words bring back to those of us 
who saw and heard her Mélisande! 

The rich sensuousness of her portrayals 
of Thais, Louise and Aphodite was right- 
fully omitted from her portrayal of Mé- 
lisande. The poet’s mood of mystic beauty 
was sustained by both her acting and her 
singing. I had occasion twice to study her 
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treatment of the part at close range when 
I sat in a box right over the stage. In her 
scenes with Pelléas, she was never direct, 
and there was a sort of timidity and wari- 
mess in the way she touched his hand, and 
avoided an embrace. Her portrayal was 
consistent with the tenuous quality of the 
music; it had about it the vagueness of a 
Monet painting. Van Vechten compared 
her death scene to Botticelli. 
Teyte and Debussy 

Van Vechten says of Maggie Teyte’s 
Mélisande that it imitated Mary Garden's. 
In part, perhaps, but one should not for- 
get that Maggie Teyte came to this coun 
try with a testimonial from Debussy re- 
garding her ability to sing his music. That 
he said of Miss Garden: “In the future, 
others may sing Mélisande, but you alone 
will remain the woman and the artist I 
hardly dared hope for”, should not be for- 
gotten. Van Vechten comments appropri- 
ately: “Ir must be remembered, however, 
that composers are notoriously fickle . . 
that ink is cheap and musicians prolific in 
sentiments”. His further reference to Mas- 
senet’s autographs in famous singers’ 
scores of Manon is quite in order. Maggie 
Teyte too cherishes an autographed score, 
but what it says she has not told us. In 
Paris, her renditions of Debussy’s songs 
are recognized as “the only true and au- 
thentic ones”. It is useless to criticize such 
praise—suffice it to say that hers are in- 
deed “true and authentic” renditions; as 
Mr. Hale has aptly said, she “can run the 
Debussian gamut”, her voice “etches out 
Debussy’s songs”. There are those who 
claim that Georgette Leblanc, Maeter- 
linck’s first wife (whom he called his in- 
spiration), was the inimitable Mélisande. 
Certainly, Mme. Leblanc was a highly ia- 
lented singing actress with a richly sensu- 
ous temperament. Her acting was said to 
have many of the virtues of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s in the theatre, but one could hard- 
ly imagine Bernhardt as Mélisande. Yet, 
Leblanc’s interpretation of the role, her 
admirers claim, was exquisitely girlish 
and filled with the wealth of color of a 
Renoir painting. We are not told what 
Debussy wrote in the lady’s score—could 
he by chance have used the word “inimit- 
able”? It is an adjective quite as carelessly 
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tossed around in France as it is in this 
country. 


Perhaps in no other division of the mu- 
sical world are rumors more consistently 
annoying (because they never seem to be 
realized) than in the field of recorded 
music. The rumor of a complete record- 
ing of the Debussy opera with Maggie 
Teyte was a case in point. With the ad- 
vent of the war, the recording was be- 
lieved to have been completely aban- 
doned, but now, in the midst of war, the 
rumor comes to life again. Perhaps it will 
now be substantiated, for it comes direct- 
ly from Miss Teyte herself. Recently, she 
wrote Mr. Brogan: “At last there seems 
to be a possibility of the thing you have 
long dreamed about, that ‘is a complete 
recording of Pelléas and Mélisande. No- 
thing further can be said until late fall.” 
She further states that she and the English 
tenor, Peter Pears, would be the main 
participants. 

French Releases 


Just how often recordings have been 
issued in the French capital during the 
German occupation we cannot say. Ac- 
cording to an official of one of the French 
record companies, now residing in the 
United Staes, recordings have been issued 
fairly regularly. It is his belief that lists 
probably appeared quarterly. His infor- 
mation is derived from postcards received 
through the International Red Cross fromm 
friends in Paris. We know, of course, very 
definitely of one list of records which 
appeared in May, 1942, in which, as Pvt. 
Goldstein, our informant, says, the piéce 
de resistance was the complete recording 
(on 20 discs) of Pelléas et Mélisande. Pvt. 
Goldstein picked up the supplement or 
supplements (containing the records list- 
ed elsewhere in this issue) either in one 
of the French cities of North Africa or 
in one of the Italian towns. We cannot be 
certain which, although we suspect it was 
Algiers; the censor cut out the name of 
the place, which Pvt. Goldstein carelessly 
mentioned in his letter. 

Discussing this recording with the 
French recording official and with Mr. 
Joseph Brogan, we found opposing reac- 
tions. Mr. Brogan was inclined to think 
the whole thing sounded highly improb- 
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able, because he contended the English 
H.M.V. Company should know something 
about it. It is my belief, however, that the 
English H.M.V. would be the last ones to 
know about it, since the recording was 
obviously made during the winter of 
1941-42, and was sanctioned by the Ger- 
man authorities in command at Paris. My 
friend, the recording official (who. wishes 
to remain anonymous), claims that there 
can be no doubt of the authenticity of the 
recording, since all except the two main 
participants are known French singers. 
Let us review the cast: 


SE Cha OGKu sek e we a Jacques Jansen 
RS ee eee M. Etcheverry 
i rw tesa aecake Paul Cabanel 
Le Petite Yniold ...... Leila Ben Sadira 
EE oshe4cnckoenns M. Narcon 
Mélisande ........ ....Irene Joachim 
Geemeviewe .......... Germaine Cernay 
Servantes...Chorus of Yvonne Gouverné 
CO eee Roger Desormier 
Chorus Director ........ Georges Viseur 
Artistic Director ......... Louis Beydts 


I have been unable to establish the 
origin of the two singers, Jacques Jansen 
and Irene Joachim. It has been suggested 
that Jansen is probably of Danish or Bel- 
gian extraction. Miss Joachim’s name is 
not unfamiliar in Germany, where it is 
borne by families of Jewish extraction. 
The noted violinist, Joseph Joachim, for 
example, was of Jewish parentage. 

Most of the others of the cast, with the 
exception of Germaine Cernay, were, ac- 
cording to the recording official, prior to 
the war generally assigned to small parts 
at the Opéra Comique. Cabanel has been 
heard in roles like Zuniga in Carmen. 
Germaine Cernay has been leading mez- 
zo-soprano at the Opéra Comique for a 
number of years. It is quite apparent thaz 
the famous singers of the pre-war years 
were no longer available in Paris. Indeed, 
it is known that quite a few are at pre- 
sent in this country. Desormiere, a com- 
poser, was not active as a conductor prior 
to the war. 

Of course, both Jacques Jensen and 
Irene Joachim may be entirely competent 
in their parts. It is quite unfair to under- 
es imate what we have not heard. At the 
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same time, one cannot help but think that 
this whole venture smacks of German in- 
terference and that the French recording 
official had no choice in the matter. No 
doubt both Jensen and Joachim have ap- 
peared in the roles in Paris. One wonders 
whether they sang at the Opéra Comique. 
Curiously, Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
has always been presented at the latter 
place. The rule governing this would 
seem to be that any opera with spoken 
dialogue is regarded as opéra comique, 
and the recitative style of Debussy’s writ- 
ing apparently places his work in that ca- 
tegory. We know that the Opéra has been 
active under German patronage, but we 
do not know whether the Opéra Comique 
has been. It is quite possible that all 
operas, those previously given at the 
Opéra and those given at the Opéra Co- 
mique, are now presented at the Opéra. 


If Irene Joachim is of German extrac- 
tion, she would not be the first German 
Mélisande to appear in Paris. Indeed, one 
of the finest interpreters of the role in re- 
cent years in Paris was the gracious and 
lovely Lotte Schoene. 

It is not improbable that by this time 
English H.M.V. knows of the existence of 
this recording. Whether or not that 
knowledge will effect the proposed plan 
of recording the work in England with 
Maggie Teyte and Peter Pears, we can- 
not say. After all, “La Voix de son Mai- 
tre,” which issues the set under dis- 
cussion in France, has been in the past 
the French cousin of the English “His 
Master’s Voice” Company and of Victor 
in this country. That affiliation, once the 
status of France is restored, will undoubt- 
edly be resumed, and this would, of 
course, permit H.M.V. and Victor to -te- 
lease the set in England and in this coun- 
try. Whether H.M.V. will deem it worth- 
while to await the freeing of France, or 
whether they will think it inadvisable to 
issue a recording made under such cir- 
cumstances, is problematical. The expense 
of making such a recording could, of 
course, be saved by re-leasing the present 
set when time and circumstances permit. 
Until such a day as we can hear this set, 
our judgment of its merits must be post- 
poned. —P. H. R. 
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A LIST OF EUROPEAN RECORDS 





Through the efforts of Pvt. Leo Goid 
stein, whose musical experiences in the 
Army were given in last month's issue 
we are able to give an important list of 
recordings issued in France since the Ger- 
man occupation. Pvt. Goldstein, who is 
somewhere in the Mediterranean area, 
writes: “Rumaging through supplements 
and catalogues in the town of .. . (cen- 
sored), where I was able to go, I came 
across a recent list of interest from France. 
The date of the list was May, 1942. I 
believe none of the material enumerated 
is known to any United States readers of 
your magazine. I hope to furnish some 
more releases if the opportunity presents 
itself.” Appended to the French releases, 
Pvt. Goldstein gives us the latest list of 
Telefunken recordings which the shop in 
question had at hand. Most of these were 
brought out in Germany in late 1939. 


DEBUSSY: Pélleas et Mélisande (Com- 
plete recording on 20 discs). H.M.V. 


DB5161/5180. (See article on Pelléas 
et Mélisande for information regarding 
Cast, etc.). 


DELANNOY: _ Serenade Concertante; 
Henri Merckel (violin), Charles Munch 
and Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 
H.M.V. DB5184/85. 

DELANNOY: La Pantoufle de Vair; 
Henri Merckel (violin), Charles Munch 
and Paris Conservatory Orchestra. H. 
M.V. DB5186. 

RAVEL: Quartet in F major; Gabriel 
Bouillon Quartet. H.M.V. DB5154/56. 

FRANCK: Prelude, Choral and Fugue; 
Lucienne Delforge (piano). H.M.V. 


DB5195/96. 


1943 


October, 


RAVEL: Jeux d'eau; and DEBUSSY: Fes 
d’artifice; Lucette Descaves-Truc (piano) 
H.M.V. DB5192. 

CHOPIN: Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, 
No. 2, and Nocturne in E flat, Op. 55, 


No. 2; Yvonne Gellibert (piano). H. 
M.V. DB5159. 

CHOPIN: Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53; 
Yvonne Gellibert (piano). H.M.V. 
DA4932. 

LISZT: Tarentelle— Venezia e Napoli; 
Yvonne Gellibert (piano). H.M.V. 
DB5160. 

BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme of 


Paganini Op. 35; Aline van Barentzen 
(piano). H.M.V. DB5181/82. 
LULLY: Alceste—O nuit plus belle que 
le jour (Air de Caron, Act 1V); and 
BACH: Gedenke doch, mein Geist; 
sung by Jacques Bastard, Chorus of 
Yvonne Gourverné, with Claude Crus- 


sard and Ars Rediviva Ensemble. H. 
_ M.V. DB5191. 
BACH: Unknown Fragment from the 


Passion According to St. John; Jacques 
Bastard (soloist), Jacqueline Heuclin 
(cello), Chorus of Yvonne Gourverné, 
Claude Crussard and Ars Rediviva En- 
semble. H.M.V. DB4933. 

BACH: Meine seele riihmt und preist 
(Cantata No. 189); Pierre Bernac 
(tenor), Charles Munch and Chamber 
Orchestra. H.M.V. DB5193/94. 

DELIBES: Lakmé—Bell Song (Recitative, 
Scene and Legend); Mme. Turba-Rabier, 
Eugene Bigot and Orchestra. H.M.V. 
DBS5001. 

DEWANGER: Marche Solennelle, Op. 
67; Anton Dewanger and Paris Radio 
Orchestra. Columbia LFX600. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in B flat 
minor, Op. 23; Kostia Konstantinoft 
(piano), Charles Munch and Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra. Columbia LFX- 
595/98. 

MARIAT-WARLOP: Le Noel du Prison- 
nier; Michel Warlop and Symphony 
Orchestra with Jean Davy (Reciter). 
Columbia DFX240. 

FAURE: L’Absent, and Nocturne in E 
flat, Op. 43, No. 2; Jacques Bastard 
(soloist), Joseph Benvenuti (piano). 
Columbia LFX599. 

STRAUSS: Tales from the Vienna Woods; 
Max Schonherr and Berlin Opera Or- 
chestra. Pathé PDTS7. 

PAGANINI: Concerto in D major, Op. 6; 
Rene Benedetti (violin), Eugene Bigot 
and Lamoureux Orchestra. Pathé PDT- 
45/48. 

SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor, Op. 
129; Andre Navarra (cello), Eugene 
Bigot and Lamoureux Orchestra. Pathé 
PDT42/ 44. 

LISZT: Concerto im E flat major; Joseph 
Benvenuti (piano), Charles Munch and 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra. Pathé 
PDT49/50. 

BERLIOZ: Damnation de Faust — Voici 
des Roses; and SAINT-SAENS: Samson 
et Dalila— Maudite a jamais soit la 
race; M. Endreze (baritone), Francois 
Ruhimann and Orchestra. Patne PD18. 

WAGNER: Flying Dutchman—L’heure a 
sonne, and Ange du ciel; M. Endreze 
(baritone), Francois Ruhlmann and Or- 
chestra. Pathé PDT26. 

THOMAS: Hamlet—Etre ou ne pas etre; 


and GOUNOD: Faust—Mort de Valen- ° 


tine; M. Endreze, Francois Ruhlmann 
and Orchestra. Pathe PDT51. 


Telefunken Discs 


FRANCK: Psyché—Psyché et Eros; Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. Disc NSK2463. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 (Eroica); 
Eugen Jochum, Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Discs RE2311/16. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9; The 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
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ducted by Eugen Jochum, with Helene 
Fahrni (soprano), Gusta Hammer (con- 
tralto), Walther Ludwig (tenor), Ru- 
dolf Watzke (bass), and the Hamburg 
Opera Chorus. Telefunken NSK 2615 

23. (Issued December, 1940, in Paris). 

BEETHOVEN: Leonore Overture No. 3; 
Eugen Jochum, B. P. Orch. Discs RE- 
2278/79. 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1. Disc 
RE2146. 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (Car- 
nival of Pesth). Disc RE2280. 

CHABRIER: Espata Rapsodie. Disc RE- 
2624. 

BACH: Italian Concerto; and GLUCK: 
Armide—Gavotte; Iphigénie en Aulide 

Tamobourin; Discs RE2079/80. 

MOZART: Magic Flute—Overture. Disc 
RE2627. 

All by Schmidt-Isserstedt, Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

HANDEL: Concerto for Orchestra No. 
28 (Royal Fireworks); Hans von Benda, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Discs 
RE2352/53 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 5 in B flat; 
Hans von Benda, Berlin Phil. Orch. 
Discs NE2516/18. 

LISZT: Les Preludes; Erich Kleiber, Czech 
Philharmonic Orch. Discs RE2022/23. 

SCHUBERT: Quartet in E major, Opus 
125, No. 1; Calvet Quartet. Discs NE- 
2356/58. 

SCHUBERT: Death and the Maiden 
Quartet; Calvet Quartet. Discs RE2282 
/86. 

STRAUSS: Die Fledermaus—Mein Herr 
Marquis, and Spiel ich die unschuld; 
Erna Sack and Berlin Opera Orch. Disc 
RE2571. 

WOLF: Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter, and 
Dass doch gemalt all deine Reize 
Waeren; Karl Schmitt-Walter (bari- 
tone). Disc VA2541. 





* * * 


Regarding music in North Africa, Pvt. 
Goldstein writes: “Niedzielski played a 
concert in . . . (censored), which I was 


(Continued on page 56) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BEETHOVEN: Symphony in C major 
(Jena); played by the Janssen Sym- 
phony of Los Angeles, direction of 
Werner Janssen. Victor set M or DM- 
946, three discs, price $3.50. 


A A discussion of this music was pub- 
lished last month. Having heard the per- 
formance I heartily applaud Mr. Janssen’s 
efforts to make a conventional and not 
too interesting score a pleasurable ex- 
perience. We have already had occasion 
to admire the ability of the orchestra he 
assembled and trained in Los Angeles; the 
present set sustains our original estima- 
tion of the organization’s merits. Since 
Mr. Janssen has joined the army of de- 
fense workers, it is doubtful that the or- 
chestra still exists. 

It must be said that Mr. Janssen does 
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more for this music than his predecessor 
Mr. Weissman did, and there is no ques- 
tion that his organization was a better 
rehearsed one. I shall keep the present 
set in my library for that reason. Whether 
I shall turn to it often is doubtful. For 
it strikes me that this music lacks dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and I have a 
firm conviction that if Beethoven's name 
was not tacked to it it would never have 
been rescued from oblivion. Moreover, 
even if it is authentic, I do not think that 
many listeners would be impelled to a 
second hearing. But the magic of a name 
does wonders, and who am I to say that 
it does not convince many of a latent 
worth of which I am unaware? The re- 
cording here is good, but the surfaces of 
the discs I heard were not too smooth. 
—P.H. R. 


STRAUSS, Johann: Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, 
Opus 214; and CASTILLO: Cuckoo 
Clock; played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, directed by Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1058, price 75c. 


A The Strauss Polka is irresistible; it re- 
calls the Can-Can music from Offenbach’s 
La Vie Parisienne. Fiedler plays it with 
zest, and the recording is tops. The Lloyd 
del Castillo piece is a bit of descriptive 
fluff, including all the necessary tricks even 
to the rewinding of the clock at the end. 
It is a poor coupling for the alert, sprighty 
Strauss polka, and its performance is not 
helped by the surface hiss. —P. G. 
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LALO: Le Roi d’Ys—Overture; played by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Pierre Monteux. Victor disc 
11-8489, price $1.00. 


A The present overture is one of the 
very few in French opera that wear well 
in the concert hall. It is an excellently 
constructed work, and the themes, which 
are borrowed from the opera, lend them- 
selves well to symphonic treatment. Lalo 
completed The King of Ys, based on an 
old Breton legend, in 1887. The influence 
of Wagner is apparent at several points 
but on the whole the music remains indi- 
vidual. There is a sentient richness and a 
harmonic distinction to the writing, which 
commands respect. 


Lalo’s position in French music is too 
often underestimated. He exercised con- 
siderable influence upon the younger mu- 
sicians of his day—such men as Chabrier, 
Debussy, Ravel and Roussel. Indeed, we 
are told that Debussy and d'Indy studied 
his music with considerable profit 


Several recordings of this overture were 
issued in France a dozen years ago. Natu- 
rally the present version surplants the 
earlier ones, not only because it is a vital 
and expressive exposition of the score, 
but because the tonal quality of the re- 
production is superior. There is a fine 
concert-hall atmosphere to the recording; 
the very opening bars with the oboe and 
clarinet solos are happily realistic. The 
solo cellist, in the middle section, plays 
with fine feeling and poise; one welcomes 
the absence of sentimental stress in his 
playing. The thematic material of this sec- 
tion is representative of the tenderness of 
the heroine's love. One questions whether 
a work of this length (its official timing 
is given as 11 minutes) would not be 
better extended to three sides. The fine 
lines used in the recording here tend to 
create slight distortion in the last half- 
inch of the music on both sides, and only 
a very good needle will survive the long 
trek. A non-metallic needle might well 
prove fatal to the inner grooves. I recom- 
mend the use of a chromium. 


—P. H. R. 


LATIN - AMERICAN FOLK DANCES: 
La Huella, La Firmeza (disc 5008), 
Serenata de Amor—Zamba (Argentina), 
El Pericon (Uruguay) (disc 5009), Gata 
Golosa—Pasillo, Rumichaca—Bambuco 
(Columbia) (disc 5010), La Mula Rucia 
—Joropo (Venezuela), La Limanita— 
Marinera (Peru) (disc 5011), Chia- 
panacas, Los Viejitos (Mexico) (disc 
5012); played by typical instrumental 
groups of the different countries. Bost 
Record Set ES4, five 10-inch discs, 
price $5.75. 





A This album, like the previous set of 
Latin-American Typical and Folk Songs 
issued by Bost, was compiled and super- 
vised by the eminent authority on Latin 
American music, Irma Labastille. Her idea 
has been to assemble in one album the 
most significant of the South American 
rhythms. Her notes with the set are com- 
prehensively compiled, giving the. histor- 
ical background and pattern of each se- 
lection. Although one suspects that the 
set was made primarily for educational 
purposes, the general musical listener will 
find it of equal interest. The rhythmic 
patterns are fascinating and the music has 
zest and vigor. These pieces were intended 
to set people dancing, and that is exactly 
the feeling they convey. They are for the 
most part played by a quartet of guitars 
with an animation and accuracy which 
suggest that the players have long known 
and admired them. 


‘The fiesta is an institution common 
to all Latin American countries,’ Miss 
Labastille tells us, “and its celebration, 
whether religious or secular, is marked 
by native music and folk dancing 
each region has its own distinctive types 
whose individuality is accentuated by a 
corresponding variety and distinctiveness 
in regional dress and richness of local 
custom ... The dances are religious, cere- 
monial, gymnastic, mimic, humorous, ero- 
tic, popular pantomime.” The influence 
of Spanish and Indian music is traceable 
in most of this material; it is music of 
the people which has undoubtedly been 
kept alive by the festivals in the different 
countries. 

The recording here is good, and the 
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surfaces on the discs we heard were about 
as good as can be expected these days. 
—P.G. 





Chamber Music 





BEETHOVEN: Trio in E flat major, Opus 
97 (The Archduke); played by Artur 
Rubinstein (piano), Jascha Heifetz (vio- 
lin), and Emanuel Feuermann (cello). 
Victor set M or DM-949, five discs, 
price $5.50. 


A Twelve years is a long time to live 
with a given interpretation of a work; 
one is apt to acquire the impression that 
the performance in question cannot be 
equalled, much less bettered. It was in 
1931 that the now famous recording of 
this trio by Cortot, Thibaud, and Casals 
was issued. Let it be said at the outset 
that although that performance has not 
been bettered only the prejudiced would 
be inclined to deny that it has been 
equalled. I am, of course, speaking en- 
tirely from the standpoint of interpreta- 
tion; reproduction is in favor of the latest 
set, but unlike orchestral music an en- 
semble of this kind does not necessarily 
fare better through modern recording. On 
a high-fidelity set with a relatively light- 
weight pickup, there is considerable chat- 
ter in the louder passages of the present 
recording, owing to the percussive quality 
of the piano. But perhaps this is due as 
much to the cutting of too fine lines as 
to the position of the participants in re- 
lation to the microphone. The present 
players repeat the opening section of the 
first movement, which, with normal “lin- 
ing,” would have added another side to 
the recording. On most commercial sets 
this chattering may not appear, but such 
sets will miss certain delicacies of tone 
and fidelity of instrumental timbre heard 
from a high-fidelity outfit. I found that 
with a very sharp-pointed steel needle the 
chatter was considerably lessened; with 
the broader point of the permanent type 
of needle it was excessive. 

It is a mistake to believe thta no per- 
formance can be equalled. It is also a 
mistake to believe that no two groups of 
performers can attain a similar perfection 
in ensemble. It is like saying no other 
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singer can equal a Caruso, a Melba or a 
Battistini, or, putting the three together, 
that no other trio of notable singers could 
equal them. It is a common fallacy with 
musical listeners. Cortot, Thibaud and 
Casals were an accomplished trio; their 
ensemble playing was the more remark- 
able because each in his own right was 
a noted soloist. So, too, is the ensemble 
playing of Rubinstein, Cortot and Feuer- 
mann. There is every reason to believe 
that had Feuermann lived and these three 
noted musicians been able to get together 
again and again in ensemble work, they 
would have achieved even greater acclaim 
than their noted predecessors. 

The virility and grandeur, the melodic 
luxuriance of this music is magnificently 
attested by the present group of players. 
Essentially, the difference in the two per- 
formances, as I see it, remains a matter of 
temperament. There is in the Cortot- 
Thibaud-Casals performance more suavity 
and polish, and a truer manifestation of 
emotional homogeneity. The underlying 
principle of chamber music written for 
piano and strings is one of tonal contrast, 
and one gains the impression that in the 
Rubinstein - Heifetz - Feuermann perform- 
ance this principle had become second 
mature with the players. Schauffler has 
said of this work that it “is a broadly 
modelled, radiantly happy” one. Certainly, 
it is Beethoven in one of his most joyful 
moods; the melodies sing with a freedom 
and flow characteristic of Schubert. In- 
deed, it is Schubert of whom I inevitably 
think when I hear this music, for the 
contrasts throughout the work own none 
of the contentiousness that we frequently 
find in Beethoven. There is a sensuous 
beauty in Heifetz’s and Rubinstein’s play- 
ing, and a tonal richness and warmth in 
Feuermann’s, which are not apparent in 
the earlier set. This may be due, of 
course, to the recording. Returning to the 
recently issued performance of the Schu- 
bert Trio in B flat, by the same group, 
one finds that the emotional character of 
both scores evokes the same response from 
the players. If the chatter in the repro- 
duction can be eliminated, I suspect that 
the tonal richness of the newer set will 
unquestionably give it precedence over the 
52 





earlier one. Yet, for many of us, the old 
set will never be replaced. | wonder how 
much long association has to do with it. 

—P. H. R. 





Voice 





GABRIELI, Giovanni: Processional and 
Ceremonial Music for Voices, Organ and 
Brass—In Ecclesiis Benedicite Domino 
(3 sides); O Jesu Mi Dulcissime (3 
sides); Jubilate Deo (2 sides); sung by 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, with Brass Choir (Boston Sym- 
phony) and E. Power Biggs (organ), 
directed by G. Wallace Woodworth. 
Victor set M or DM-928, four discs, 
price $4.50. 


A Andrea and Giovanni Gabriefi, uncle 
and nephew, of whom I have had occa- 
sion to speak this month in my chamber 
music survey, were two famous late 16th- 
century composers. Both were organists at 
St. Mark’s in Venice where during their 
time some of the most notable religious 
music of the day was performed with 
great solemnity and pomp. Of the two 
men, Giovanni, who died in 1612, was, 
if not the greater, at least the more ad- 
venturesome and forceful composer. His 
was, for his time, “a completely fresh and 
objective outlook”; in his music the mys- 
tical restraint and expressive purity of his 
forerunners gave way to dramatic effects 
and daring tonal contrasts. One suspects 
the sumptuous splendor of St. Mark’s, the 
rich colorfulness of its interior, as well 
of all Venetian art, inspired him to more 
challenging musical expression. 

“The earlier writers wrote in the ab- 
stract,’ says H. E. Wooldridge in the 
Oxford History of Music, “without any 
clear conception of effect or contrast of 
tone-color. Giovanni Gabrieli was the first 
to see some of the possibilities in those 
enticing but dangerous playthings. He 
experimented with combinations of in- 
strumental timbres, with contrasts of 
quality and intensity, and, above all, with 
the effects produced by two choirs answer- 
ing one another. In contrast to the con- 
trapuntal complexity of his predecessors, 
his music is conceived in a simpler, more 
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harmonic idiom, and aims at bold effects 
rather than delicacy of texture. In fact, 
he wrote definitely for an audience. For- 
tunately, his musical genius was sufficient 
to save him from the obvious pitfalls of 
such an attitude, and even to justify a 
course which might well have proved a 
dead end.” 

The above pargaraph summarizes his 
abilities. What it does not say is that 
Gabrieli wrote music that does not sound 
dated three centuries later. Indeed, the 
freshness and strength of this music sug- 
gest it might have been written more 
recently. Undeniably, there is a marvelous 
range to Gabrieli’s religious sensibilities; 
the fervent strength of the first work, the 
sentient adoration of the O Jesu mi dul- 
cissime, and the exaltation of the Jubilate 
Deo attest to his versatility. To hear this 
music for the first time is, in my opinion, 
a wonderful experience. It is not its re- 
ligious import that makes it so impelling, 
but its fervor and strength, its poetic 
beauty, and the unusual chiaroscuro of 
its effects. 

These works are from the Symphoniae 
Sacrae collections published in 1597 and 
1615. 

The notes to this set include a histor- 
ical sketch of Gabrieli and his time, and 
a description of the music. Unfortunately, 
the text is not supplied, although there 
was sufficient room on the back inside 
cover of the album to include them. 

The performance and recording of this 
music have their attributes, but a balance 
of parts is not one of these. The organ 
is natural in sound, the choirs (unques- 
tionably larger than Gabrieli intended) 
are back from the microphone, while the 
brasses are too strident, too close to the 
microphone. Despite these facts, the re- 
cording is a welcome one; the problems 
it must have entailed for the engineers 
in charge were undoubtedly multiple. The 
performances are praiseworthy; all con- 
cerned deserve high commendation for 
their work. The surfaces of the records 
I heard were sligtly crackly, but not dis- 
turbingly so. 

Curt Sachs in his Anthologie Sonore, 
Vol. Ill has given us a performance of 
another work from Gabrieli’s Sacrae Sym- 
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phoniae, the Sonata pian e forte, and also 
a Canzon from the composer’s Canzoni et 
Sonate (1615). The two works are for 
brass and bowed instruments and are 
played by an Ensemble of cornets, trom- 
bones, violins and violas. The first, Sachs 
tells us, is “a true symphonic poem.” Both 
compositions are worth knowing. 


—P. H. R. 


FRANCK: Panis Angelicus; and MAS- 
SENET: Elégie; sung by Richard Crooks 
(tenor) with Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction of Charles O'Connell. 
Victor disc 11-8490, price $1.00. 


AMtr. Crook’s admirers will find him in 
fine voice in these two popular selections. 
He sings both in straightforward, manly 
fashion. His diction is clear, although his 
French pronunciation is not perfect. That 
the Crooks voice is not what it used to 
be a half-dozen years ago stands to reason; 
the final phrase of the Elégie evidences 
the uncertainty in pianissimo singing 
noticeable in recent years. 

When a singer as popular as Mr. Crooks 
record songs like these, he can be certain 
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that a large audience is assured; for every 
music lover who likes more substantial 
musical fare there are a hundred or more 
who prefer sentimental songs; such people 
are seemingly transported into a seventh 
heaven reserved especially for those who 
find sentimentality more compelling than 
any other quality in art. It would be use- 
less to tell them that Crooks could have 
learned something from McCormack’s re- 
strained artistry in the Franck; to para- 
phase the popular song—“they wouldn't 
believe us.” 

The singer has the advantage of a fine 
orchestra (drawn from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra), and the recording engineers 
have provided an equitable balance be- 
tween the voice and the orchestra. 

—P. G. 


WEILL: Six Songs—Lost In the Stars, 
Lover Man (disc 5017); J’attends un 
navire, Complainte de la Seine (disc 
5018); Soerabaja Johnny, Wie man sich 
bettet (disc 5019); interpreted by Lotte 
Lenya with piano accompaniment. Re- 
corded under the supervision of the 
composer. Bost Record Set BA8, three 
10-inch discs, price $3.75. 


A Weill’s success in the theatre extends 
over a long period. Before he came to 
this country he won acclaim for several 
operatic scores. His style, although pop- 
ular, is distinguished; he can be as sophis- 
ticated as anyone today and as effectively 
sentimental. The first two songs in the 
album are settings of words by Maxwell 
Anderson; of these Lost in the Stars, with 
its tender Negro whimsy, is the more 
appealing. J’attends un navire is from the 
music -drama Marie Galante by Jacques 
Deval. The texts of the two German songs 
are by Berthold Brecht. 

Lotte Lenya is the composer’s wife; in 
France she would probably be termed a 
diseuse. Her renditions of these songs are 
aptly described as “interpretations” ‘be- 
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cause her singing is limited. One realizes 
that what she is after is effects and the 
quality of the sound does not concern her 
as much as communication of a story. Not 
infrequently she wanders from the pitch. 
She is capable of running a wide gamut 
of emotions; and her style tends to the 
intimate type of café singing. One either 
likes what she does completely or not at 
all. Personally, I'd prefer to hear these 
songs done by a more gifted vocalist. 
Miss Lenya is most appealing in Lost im 
the Stars, J’attends un navire, and Soera- 
baya Johnny —the latter the story of a 
faithless sailor from the famous Javanese 
port. She sings in English, French and 
German. 

The recording is good, although at a 
lower level than is well for surface sound. 


— P.G. 
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Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price 
of insertion 75c. 





WANTED: Mahler Symphony No. 2. 
Victor M256. New or used in good con- 
dition. Flesch, 8055 Robson, Detroit 27, 
Mich. 





RECORD COLLECTORS. Highschool 
teacher sells duplicates from rare collec- 
tion. Records bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 





WANTED: Victor sets, in either M or 
DM sequence, nos. 95; 282; 56; 62; 
140. Crawford’s, 9416 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





WANTED: Decca-Polydor records of 
Johann Strauss music. Also following 
Decca classical (red label) Strauss re- 
cords: Bei uns zu Haus; Kiss Waltz; 
O schoner Mai; Delirien; Wienerkind, 

P. Valansky, 232 N. English Ave., Spring- 

field, Ill. 
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Book Review 


— (Continued from page 30) 


American career, originating in compara- 
tive poverty in the slums and culminating 
in wealth and worldwide fame. It was the 
career of a self-made man.” It’s the sort 
of story that appeals to all American 
youth. Gershwin “never had the musical 
education necessary for pretentious com- 
position,” but this did nor stifle his gift 
for melody. He wrote as he wanted to 
write, and he acquired an enviable place 
in the American music world. Although 
his show tunes have been acclaimed by 
many as his best output, his one opera 
and his music for symphonic orchestra 
nevertheless established a place for itself 
in the theatre and concert hall, not only 
in this country but in Europe. There is 
little criticism in this book, but the praise 
it offers is not unexpected, for Gershwin 
acquired as much and more during his 
lifetime. As Ewen puts it, he “was fabu- 
lously honored in his own day.” The secret 
lies in the fact that “the masses adored 
his music”; they still do. Gershwin is al- 
ready a legend; there is no reason to be- 
lieve that time will alter his appeal to 
the masses. Those interested in the life of 
the composer, told in a simple and straight- 
forward manner, will find this book a 
friendly and readable one. 

—P. G. 


Book Review 
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present Mr. Stokowski as the living man, 
the physical being. When he assumes the 
role of the spiritualist, he reminds us of 
the old religious mystics who shut them- 
selves off from the world of realities and 
in their writings waxed sensual about in- 
tangible forces. To many Mr. Stokowski 
is a cult, and one can believe that his 
most ardent admirers will cherish this 
book for such reasons. The realists will, 
of course, feel differently. 


On the subject of the orchestra and 
conducting, the author is both interesting 
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and controversial. Essentially the show- 
man, he hints of Svengali methods: “Con- 
ducting is only to a small extent the beat 
ing of time—it is done far more through 
the eye—still more it is done through 
a kind of inner communication between 
the players and the conductor.” 


His views about recreational centers for 
all communities and the founding of a 
department of fine arts in the Federal 
Government, show progressive leanings. 
There is an interesting short chapter on 
the ideal civic auditorium. Mr. Stokowski, 
the realist, and Mr. Stokowski, the spirit- 
ualist, appear on almost every page, and, 
whether we agree or disagree with him, 
at the end we realize that here is a man 
who has lived intimately with music fer 
the better part of a lifetime, a man who 
has strong convictions about his chosen 
profession and who does not hesitate to 
voice them as he sees fit. —J. N. 





European Lists 
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not able to attend. One friend told me 
later that he went to the theatre where 
Niedzielski was playing and couldn't get 
in because no tickets were being sold at 
the box-office. They were to be obtained 
before the concert at a local music store. 
Arnold Belnick and Boris Barere are con- 
spicuous by their presence here; they 
played over the Amesgican Expeditionary 
Station, performing Mozart's fourth Vio- 
lin Concerto in D major with just two 
days’ preparation. The AES _ broadcasts 
classical recordings from its very good 
library, and has such unusual things as 
Bliss’ Music For Strings, Enesco’s Violin 
Sonata No. 3, Stravinsky's Rites of Spring 
(Stravinsky and NYPO), Beethoven's 
violin-piano sonatas Nos. 2 and 6 (Gold- 
berg-Krauss), Schubert and Mendelssohn 
fourth symphonies, Liszt's Don Juan 
Fantasy, and mos of the standard orches- 
tral repertory. Sometimes we get one, 
sometimes two or three presentations 
daily. Receptior! is good and so is the 
equipment.” 
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